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I N those days all Italy was In 
turmoil and Lombardy lay cov- 
ered with blood and Are. The 
emperor, the second Frederick or 
Mwabia. was out to conquer once for 
all. The Marquis Azzo. being driven 
forth from Ferrara, slaked his rage 
on such outlying castles as favored 
the Imperial cauar. Against the 
•■astle of Grangiola. remote In the 
hills. he sent his captain. Lapo Oer- 
lamortc. 

This l.apo Cereamorte was nearly 
forty years old. a warrior from hoy- 
hood. uncouth, barbaric, ferocious. 
"With a hundred men at his back be 
rode by night to Grangloia Castle. As 
clay was breaking, by a clever bit of 
blratagcm, ho rushed the gate. 

He found the family at liny in 
their hall, the father anti his three 
suns naked except for the shirts of 
mail that they had hastily slipped on. 
Behind these four huddled the Gran- 
glola women and children, silently 
awaiting the end. 

However. Cercamorte's purpose was 
not to destroy this elan, but to force 
It Into submission to his marquis. 

A bargain ensued: he gave them 
their lives in exchange for their alle- 
giance. And it would have ended 
there had not the sun, reaching in 
through a casement toward the 
Itroup of silent women, touched the 
face of old C.rangloia's youngest 
• laughter. Madonna Gemma. 

From the crown of her head. 
t\ hence her luilr fell In brltfht rinplea 
like a gush of gold from the Indie 
of a goldsmith, to her white fret, 
hare on the pavement. Madonna 
Gemma was one fragile piece of 
beauty. 

The conqueror rose, went Jingling 
to her. thumbed a strand of her 
bright hair, touched her soft cheek 
with his flngeif. Grasping her by 
the elbow, he led her forward. 

"Is this your daughter. Granginia? 
Good. 1 will take her as a pledge of 
jour loyalty." 

With a gesture old Grnngloia com- 
manded his sons to sit still. He let 
his head sink down, and faltered. 
"Do you marry her. Cereamorte?" 
"Why not?" croaked Lapo. "I will 
do everything according to honor." 

That morning Lapo Cereamorte es- 
poused Madonna Gemma Grangloia. 
Then, setting her behind his saddle- 
on a cushion, lie took her uwav to his 
own castle. This possession, too. he 
had won for himself with his sword, 
li was called the Venpaione. the Big 
Hornets' Nest. Rude and strong, it 
crowned a rocky hilltop in a lonely 
region. 

Madomma Gemma, finding herself 
in this prison, did not weep or utter a 
• sound for many day*. 

* * * * 

TJERE Lapo Cereamorte met his first 
A .defeat. His tire proved unable to 
melt that lee. Instead of terror and 
•self-abasement, he met scorn — the 
‘ cold contempt of a being rarefleld. and 
raised above him by centuries of 
gentler thought and living. 

So he stood baffled, with a new 
longing that groped blindly through 
the veils of flesh and blood, like a 
brute tormented by the dawning of 
some Insatiable aspiration. 

It occurred to him that the delicate 
creature might be pleased if her sur- 
roundings were less soldierly. So 
oiled linen wan stretched across her 
windows, and a carpet laid for her 
feet at table In the hall. The hoard 
was spread with a white cloth on 
which she might wipe her lips, and 
in spring the pavement of her bower 
wan strewn with scented herbs. Also 
lie saw to It that her meat was sea- 
soned with quinces, that her wine 
was spiced on faest days. 

He got her a little greyhound, but 
ft sickened and died. He sent her 
jewelry — necklaces torn by his sol- 
diers from the breasts of ladies In 
surrendered towns, rings wrested 
from lingers raised in supplication. 

She wore none of these trinkets. 
Indeed, she seemed oblivious of all 
his efforts to change hor. 

Finally, whenever Lupo Cereamorte 
met her In the hall his fare turned 
•lark and bitter. Old one-eyed Buldo. 
Gercamorte's lieutenant, voiced the 
general sentiment when he muttered 
into his cup: 

"This house has become a tomb, and 
1 have a feeling that presently there 
may be corpses In It" 

"She has the evil eye." another as- 
sented. 

"God give us our next fighting In 
the open, far away from this Jetta- 
trlce!” 

It presently seemed as If that wish 
were to be granted. Strange messen- 
gers appeared. In an upper chamber 
a shabby priest from the nearest 
town — the stronghold of Count Nlco- 
lotto Mutl — neatly wrote down, at 
laipo's dictation, the tally of avail- 
able men. horses and arms. Then one 
morning Cereamorte said to Baldo. 
his lieutenant: 

"I am off for a talk with Nicolotto 
Mutl. The house is in your care." 

Madonna Gemma watched him de- 
part alone, his helmet dangling from 
Ills saddle bow. The nshe saw. below 
her on the hillside, also watching 
him. the horse hoy. Foresto, his grace- 
ful figure hinting at an origin su- 
perior to his station, his dark, peaked 
face seeming to mask some avid and 
sinister dream. Her gaze traveled on 
to the house at the foot of the hill 
to the hut where, under Lapo's pro- 
tection. dwelt a renegade Arabian, re- 
puted to he a sorcerer. No doubt the 
Arabian knew of subtle poisons, 
charms that withered men's bodies, 
enchantments that wrecked the will 
and reduced the mind to chaos. On 
the third day of Cercamorte's ab- 



"WEll. HERE THEY COME. AND THIS DOOR IS A FLIMSY THING." 


all toward the Intangible. Then eaeh 
emerged with a start from that deli- 
cious spell, to remember the staring 
servants. 

They said good night. Madonna 
Gemma ascended to her chamber. 

It was the horse-boy Foresto who. 
with a curious solicitude and satisfac- 


tion. lighted Kaffaele Muli up to bed. 
old 


But old Baldo. strolling thoughtfully 
In the courtyard, caught a young 
cricket chirping in the grass between 
two paving stones. On the cricket's 
back, with a straw and white point, ho 
traced the Mutl device — a tree trans- 
fixed by an arrow. Then he put the 
cricket into a little Iron box. together 
with a rose, and gave the box to a 
Man-at-arms, saying: 

Ride to Lapo Cereamorte and deliver 
this into his hands." 

Next day, on the sunny tower, high 
above the hillside covered with spring 
flowers. RafTaele resumed his song. He 
sat at the feet of Madonna Germa, who 
wore a grass-green gown embroidered 
with unicorns, emblems of purity. The 
crone was there, also, pretending to 
doze In the shadows; and so was Foresto 
the horse-boy. whose dark, still face 
seemed now and again to mirror Raf- 
faele's look of exultation — a look that 
came only when Madonna Gemma gaxed 
away from him. 

But for the most part she gazed down 
at Raffaele'e singing lips, on which she 
discerned no guile. 

The day wore on thus. The sun had 
distilled from many blossoms the whole 
Intoxicating fragrance of the sifi-ing- 
time. A golden haze q[a« changing Ma- 
donna Gemma's prison into a paradise. 

Her vision was dimmed by a glitter- 
ing film of tears. Her fingers help- 
lessly unfolded on her lap. She be- 
lieved that at last she had learned 
love's meaning. And Kaffaele. for all 
his youth no novice at this game, be- 
lieved that tills dove. too. was flutter- 
ing Into his cage. 

By sunset their cheeks were flaming. 
At twilight their hands turned cold. 

Then they heard the bang of ihe gate 
and the croaking voice of Lapo Cerca- 
morte. 

He entered the hall clashing at each 


ponderous, swift step, ids mail dusty. 
. his hair wet and disheveled, his dulled 
sence. while Madonna Gemma was . face resembling a mask of heated Iron, 
leaning on the parapet of the keep. | That atmosphere. Just now swimming 
there appeared at the edge of the ] in languor, was instantly permeated by 
woods a young man in light-blue I a wave of force issuing from this 


■ unlc and hood, a small gilded harp 
under his arm. 

Because he was the young brother 
of Nicolotto Mutl they admitted him 
into the castle. 

His countenance was effeminate, 


fervent and artful. The elegance of i 


herculean body and barbaric brain. His 
disfigured face still unsolvable, Taipo 
Cereamorte plunged his stare Into Ma- 
donna Gemma's eyes, then looked into 
thte eyes of Kaffaele. His hoarse voice 
broke the hush; he said to the young 


Ids manner was nearly oriental. The 
rough soldiers grinned in amusement. 
»r frowned In disgust. Perfumed 


with, sandlewood. In a white, gold- 


So you are the sister of my friend. 
Count Nicolotto?" 

Kaffaele. having licked his lips, man- 


become portentous. Lapo rolled up his 
sleeves, inspected his scarred, swarthy 
arms, und mumbled, with the grin of 
a man stretched on the rack: 

"Ah. If only one had a skin as soft, 
white and delicate aa a girl's!" 

At this Madonna Gemma left the 
table. Facing her bower, intermin- 
ably. she asked herself one question. 

And at last, when Lapo would have 
passed her on the atalrs, she hurled 
Into hla face: - - . 

"What did you do to Raffaele Mutl?" 

He started, so little did he expert 
to hear her voice. Then a pang stab- 
bed him treacherously. Fearing that 
she might discern hie misery, he 
turned back, leaving her limp ugainst 
the wall. 

He took to walking the runway of 
the ramparts and muttering to him- 
self or sat down on an archer's ledge, 
to stare toward the hut of the rene- 
gade Arabian. Often at night he sat 
thus, hour after hour, a coarse crea- 
ture made romantic by a flood of 
moonlight And as he bowed his 
head the sentinel heard him fetch a 
groan such as one utters whose life . 
escapes through a sword-wound. I P“ 

. _ . . - at i “5 


or esn feel a storm of water brewing. 
Sb can I feel, gathering far olf. a 
storm of arrows- lx» you notice that 
the crews hereabouts have never been 
so thick? Perhaps, too. I have seen 
a face peeping out of the woods, about 
the time that Foresto goes down to 
pick berries." 

"You chatter like an old woman at a 
fountain." said Lapo, still caressing his 
vest with his paints. "I shall be quite 
happy soon— yes. even before the Lom- 
bard league takes the Held.” 

Baldo answered In disgust: 

"God pity you. Cereamorte! Your 
Arabian has given you a charm that 
turns men's brains Into goose-eggs.” 

Lapo stamped away angrily, yet he 
was soon smiling again. 

And now his coarse locks were not 
unkempt, but cut • square across brow 
and neck. Every week he trimmed 
his finger nails; every day or so. with 
a flush and a hangdog look, he drench- 
ed himself with perfume. Even while 
wearing that garment— at thought of 
which Madonna Gemma, isolate In her 
chamber, still shivered and moaned— 
Cereamorte resembled one who pre- 
res himsplf for a wedding, or gal- 

nt rendezvous, that may take place 


the noblewomen, transformed Into 
tigresses, demanded Lapo's death. Old 
Qrangiola and his three sons arrived 
at the Mutl fortress raving for sudden 
vengeance. There they were Joined 
by others, rich troubadours, backed 
by many lances. At last the Marquis 
Azzo was forced to reflect: 

"Cereamorte has served me well, but 
if I keep them from him our league 
may be torn asunder. But he will die 
hard.” 

Round the Big Hornets' Nest the 
crows were thicker than ever. 


* * * * 

r\NE cold, foggy evening Lapo Cer- 
camporte at last pushed open his 
wife's chamber door. Madonna Gemma 
was alone, wrapped in a fur-lined man- 
tle. warming her hands over an earthen 
pot full of ember*. Standing awkward- 
ly before her. 1 -apo perceived that her 
beauty was fading away in this un- 
happy solitude. On her countenance wus 
no trace of lhai which he hail hoped 
to see. He swore softly, cast down 
from feverish expectancy Into bewilder- 
ment. 

"No." he said, at length, his .voice 
huskier than usual, "this cannot con- 
tinue. You are a flower transplanted 
into a dungeon, and dying on the stalk. 
I'erhaps you would flouish again if I 
sent you back to your father?" 

He went to the casement with a 
heavy step, and stared through a rent 
Ir. the oiled linen at the mist, which 
clung round the eastle like a pell. 

"Madonna." he continued, more harsh- 
ly than ever, in order that she might 
not rejoice at his pain. “I ask pardon 
for the ikk, r ness of my house. Even 
had my sword made me wealth. I should 
not have known how to provide ap- 
pointments pleasing to a delicate wom- 
an. My manners, also, ns I have 
learned since our meeting, are unsuita- 
ble. The camps were my school and 
few ladies came into them. It was not 
strange that when Kaffaele Mutl pre- 
sented himself you should have found 
him more to your laste. But if on my 
sudden return I did- what I did. and 
thus prevented him from boasting up 
and down laimbaidy of another con- 
quest, It was because I had regard not 
only for my honor, but for yours. So 
I am not asking your pardon on that 
score." 

Lowering her face toward the red 
embers, she whispered: 

"A beast believes all men to be 
beasts." 

"Well. Madonna. remember this. 
From the moment when 1 first saw you 


I at least did you no dishonor, but 


married you promptly, and sought your 
satisfaction by the means that I pos- 
sessed. Certainly I did not expert af- 
fection from you at flrat. but hoped that 
that It might ensue. 80 even Lapo CVr- 
camorte became a flabby fool when 
he met one in comparison with whom 
all other women seemed mawkish. Let 
us put an end to It. At sunrise the 
horses will be ready. Good night." 

Leaving her beside the dying embers, 
he went out upon the ramparts. The 
fog was impenetrable; one could not 
even see the light In the sorcerer's win- 
dow. 

"Damned Arabian!" growled Lapo, 
brandishing Ills ( 1 st. He sat down be- 
side the gate-tower ami rested his chin 
on his hands. I>awn approached, and 
Lapo was atill dozing beside tlu gate- 
tower. 

With the Oral hint of light the sen- 
tinel challenged; voices answered out- 


side the gate. It was old Grangiola anjj 


his sons, calling up that they had com' 
to visit their daughtrr. 

“Well arrived." Iatpo granted. Hs 
ordered the gate swung open. 

Too late, as they rode Into the court- 
yard. he saw that there were nearly a 
score of them, all with their heimo's 
on. Then In the fog he heard a nols<- 
like an avalanche of Ice — the clatter of 
countless steel-clad men scrambling up 
ths hillside. 

While running along the wall laipo 
Cereamorte noted that the horsemen 
were hanging hseja. content to hold 
the gate till reinf<#ced. On each side 
of the courtyard his soldiers were 
tumbling out of their barracks and 


fleeing toward the keep, that Inner 
stronghold which was now their only 
haven. Dropping at last from the 
ramparts, he Joined this retreat. But 
on 'gaining the keep he found with 
him only some thirty of his men: the 
rest had been caught in their beds. 

Ola Baldo gave him a coat of mail. 
Young Foresto brought him his sword 
and shield. Climbing the keep-wall, 
Cereamorte squinted down into the 
murky courtyard. That whole place 
now swarmed with his foes. 

ArruwB brgan to fly. A round ob- 
ject sailed through the air and landed 
In the keep; It was the head of the 
Arabian. 

"Who are these people?" asked 
Baldo, while rapidly shooting at them 
with a bow. "At! they have fired the 
barracks. Now we shall make them 
out." 

The flame* leaped up In great 
sheets, producing the effect of an in- 
fernal noon. The masses in the 
courtyard surged forward at the keep 
with a thunderous outcry: 

"Grangiola! Grangiola! Havoc on 
Cereamorte!" | 

"Mutl! Muti! Havoc on Cerea- 
morte!" 

"God and the Monfalcone." 

"Strike for Zaladipo! Havoc on 
Cereamorte!" 

latpo bared his teeth at them. "Half 
of Lombardy seems to be here. Well, 
my Baldo. .before they make an end 
uf us shall we show them some lilGe 
tricks?" 

"You have said it. Cereamorte. tine 
more good scuffle, with a parade of 
all our talent." 

The assailants tried beams against 
the keep gate; the defenders shot 
them down or hurled rocks upon 
their heads. But on the wall of the 
keep Cercamorte's half-clad men fell 
sprawling, abrislle with feathered 
shafts. A beam reached the gate and 
shook it on Hs hinges. Lapo drew 
his surviving soldiers back into the 
hail. 

He ordered torches stuck Into all 
the wall-rings, and ranged his men 
on the dais. Behind them. In the 
doorway leading to the upper cham- 
bers and the high tower, he saw his 
wife, wild-looking, and whiter than 
her robe. 

■'Go bark. Madonna. It Is only your 
family calling with some of their 
friends. 1 entered Grangloia Castle 
abruptly; now it is tit for tat." 

The crone brought two helmets, 
which Lapo and Baldo put on. Then, 
drawing their long swords, they 
awaited the onset. 

The keep gate yielded, and into the 
hall came rushing a wave of peaked 
and painted shields. But before the 
dais the wave paused, since In it were 
those who could not forego the joy 
of taunting Lapo Cereamorte before 
killing him. So. suddenly, all his an- 
tagonists contemplated hint in si- 
lence. as he crouched above them 
with his sword and shield half raised, 
his very armor seeming to emanate 
force, cunning and peril. 

"Foul monster!" a muffled voice 
shouted. "Now you coine to your 
death!" 

"Now we will give your carcass to 
the wild beasts, your brothers!” 

"Let my daughter pass through." 
bawled old Grangloia: then, receiving 
no response, struck clumsily at 1-apo. 

With a twist of hi* sword I-upo 
disarmed the old man. calling out: 

"Keep off. kinsman! 1 will not shrd 
Grangiola blood unless you force me 
to it. Let Mutl come forward. Or 
yonder gentleman dressed up in the 
white eagles of Esle. which should 
hide their heads with their wings, 
so long and faithfully have 1 served 
them." 

But none was Ignorant of Cerca- 
morte's prouesa: so. after a moment 
of seething, they all came at him to- 
gether. 

The sword blades rose nnd fell so 
swlf>ly that they seemed to be arcs of 
light: the deafening clangor waa 
pierced by the howls of the dying. 
The dais turned red — men slipped on 


It: Cercamorte's sword caught them; 
they did not rise. At hla back stood 
Baldo. hla helmet caved In, hla mall 
shirt In rlbbona. his abdomen slashed 
open. All their men were down. 
Hewing to right and left they broke 
through, gained the tower staircase, 
and locked the door behind them. 


* * * * 

QN the dark stairway they leaned 
against the wall, their helmets 
off. gasping for breath, while the 
enemy hammered the door. 

"How la It with vou?" puffed Lapo. 
putting his arm round Baldo'a neck. 
"They have wrecked my belly for 
me. I air, finished." 

Lapo Cereamorte hung his head and 
sobbed. "My old Baldo. my comrade. 
It is my folly that has killed you." 

"No. no. It was only that 1 had 
attrvived too many tussles: then all 
at once our Lord recalled my case to 
his mind. But we have had some 
high times together, eli?" 

1 -apo. weeping aloud from remorse, 
patted Baldo'B shoulder and kissed 
his withered cheek. Lamplight flood- 
ed the staircase, it was Foresto softly 
descending. The rays illuminated 
Madonna Gemma, who all the while 
had been standing close beside them. 

"Lady," said Baldo. feebly, "can 
you spare me a bit of your veil? Be- 
fore the door falls 1 must climb these 
steps, and that would be essicr if 1 
could first bind in my entrails." 

They led him upstairs. Lapo on one 
side. Madonna Gemma on the other 
and Foresto lighting the way. They 
fi . me to the topmost chamber In the 
high tower — the last room of all. 

Here Cereamorte kapt his treasures 
— his scraps of looted finery, the 
uiapr.na taken from fallen knights, 
the garrison's surplus of arms. He 
looked the door and with Foresto's 
eiow help braced some pike-shafts 
against it. 

Baidu vowed that he would die on 
his feet and shambled to the case- 
ment niche. Below him a frosty 
world was emerging from the mist: 
and at the foot of the hill he ob- 
served a strange sight — the small 
figure of a man in tunic and hood, 
ft-ylike amid the mist, that danred 
ar.d made gestures of Joy. Baldo. 
clinging to the casement-sill on 
bending 1- gs. summoned Cereamorte 
to look at the dancing figure. 

"What Is It. Lapo? A devil T' 

"One of our guests, no doubt." said 
Cereamorte. dashing the tears from 
his eyes "Hark! the door at the 
foot of the staircase has fallen. Now 
we come to our parting, old friend.' 

•'Give me a bow and an arfow." 
ct led Baldo. with a rattle In his 
throat. "Whoever that zany Is. he 
i hall not dance at our funeral. Just 
< no more alio', iny 1-apo. You shall 
see that I ntll! have It in me." 

Oereainore found and strung a bow. 
and chose a Ghibelllne war arrow. 
Behind them, young Foresto drew In 
bis breath with u hiss, laid his hand 
or. Iiis dagger and turned the color 
of clay. Old Baldo raised the bow. 
put all his remaining strength into 
the draw and uttered a cracking 
ahout of bliss. The msnnlkln no 
longer danced: but toward him. from 
the hillside, some men in steel were 
tunning. Baldo. sinking back Into 
Cercamorte's arms, at last allowed 
himself to he laid down. 

Through the door filtered the ris- 
ing tumult of the enemy. 

I-upo Cercamorte's blood-smeared 
visage tutned businesslike. Before 
grasping his sword he bent to rub h;s 
palms on the grit of the pavement. 
Wliile he was stooping, young Foresto 
unsheathed his dagger, made a cat- 
like step and stabbed at his master's 
neck. But quicker than Foreslo was 
Madonna Gemma, who. with a deer's 
leap, imprisoned his arms from be- 
hind. ' Stand aside." Cereamorte said 
to her. and. when he had struck For- 
esto down. "Thank you for that. Ma- 
donna. Here they come, and this door 
is a flimsy thing. Get yourself into 
the easement niche, away from the 
swing of my blade." 

A red trickle waa running down his 


legs; he waa standing In a red pool. 

It began again, tha splitting of pan* 
els. tha Cracking of hinges. The door 
was giving; now only the pike-shafts 
held It. Then came a pause. From 
far down tha staircase a murmur of 
amassment swept upward; a babble of 
talk ensued. Silence fell. Cereamorte 
let oat a harsh laugh. 

"What new device la this? Does It 
need ao much chicanery to finish one 
man?” 

Time passed and there was no sound 
except a long clattering from the 
courtyard. Of a sudden a new Tolca 
called through the broken door: 

"Open, Cereamorte. I am one man 
alone.” __ 

"Come In without ceremony. Here I 
am. waiting to embrace you.' 

"I am F.rcole Axsanera. the Marquis 
Aszo'a cousin and your true friend i 
swear on my honor that I aland here 
alone with sheathed sword." 

Lapo kicked th- pike-shafts away, 
and. as the door fell inward. Jumped 
hack on guard At the threshold.un- 
helmeted. stood the knight whose long 
surroat was covered with the wlili' 
eagles of Este He spoke as follows: 

"Cereamorte. this array came up 
against you because It was published 
that you had killed and flayed Raf- 
fae'.e Mutl. and, out of Jealous malig- 
nancy. were wearing hla shin as a 
vest. But Just now at the foot of the 
hill Raffsele Muti has been found 
freshly Main by a wandered arrow o 
the whole tale was false and this ssr 
against you outrageous. Ail the gen- 
tlemen who came here have i gone 
s wav in great amassment and shame 
leaving me to ask pardon for what 
thev have done. Forgive them. Cerea- 
morte fr t'l-r believed themselves 

to be nerfoeming a proper dec humble 

And Erco'e Azzanera. with a humble 
bow. descended from the high tower 
anti followed the others away. 

* * ♦ * 

r APO CERCAMOP.TE sat down on a 
■*-' a tool. "All my good men." be mur- 
mured. "and my dear gossip. Balds' 
My castle rushed by so shabby a ruse; 
my name a laughing-stock! And the 
Marquis Azzo gave them my house as 
one gives a child a U-sden glmcrack 
to stamp on. All because of this 
damned vest, this silly talisman which 
wa« to gain vn« h**r love. If I >»'* 1 
will ro away to the henthen. for there 
Is no more pleasure In Christendom 

So h» stood up and made for the 
door. He reeled. He sank down with 
a clash. Madonna Gemma, stealing out 
from the casement niche, knelt beside 
him. peered Into his face, and ran like 
the wind down the staircase 

In the hall, with lifted robe she sped 
over the corpses of Cereamorte s sol- 
diers. seeking wine and water. These 
obtained, she flew back to I-apo. There 
! the crone found her. Between them 
those two dracired him down to Ma- 
! donna Omnia’* chamber, stripped hl»n. 
feruled hH wound* and holatcd him 
I into the bed. 

Flat on hi* buck. Cereamorte fourht 
over all hi* battle*. He quarre’ed witli 
1 Baldo. Arraln he pondered anxiously 
outside Madonna Gemma’s door. He 
' Instructed the Arabian to faahion him 
a charm that would chance his nn- 
I couthnesH into nentlllty. He Insisted 
i on wearlne the vest, the under side of 
! Which was scribbled with magical 
sign*. . . . „ 

Madonna Gemma sat by the bed all 
; day. and lay beside him at night. On 
I rising sha attired herself In a v*r- 
1 ml I ion gown over which sho drew a 
I white Jacket of eastern silk emhrold- 
! ered with nightingales. Into her gold- 
l en tresses she braided the neck'aee* 
that he had offered her. Her taper- 
ing, milky fingers sparkled with rings. 
Her former beauty had not returned — 
another, greater beauty had taken its 
place. 

A day came when he recognized her 
face. Leaning down like u flower of 
paradise, she kissed his Ups. 
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THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


SOME POLITICAL REFLECTIONS 


By “/4 Gentleman With a Duster .’ 


One-eyed Baldo also groaned 

a nVr*v ^speeches. ! Sometime..' reeking with civet-oil. he 

horaebo>\*began to hum at hla Work. I oT^'Z^' XZi 

■CM. For.-to h .d -t-rhed I ^unt thenM^lthlly wRhdSS 


This Foresto had attached himself 
to Lapo's force In the Ferrareae cam- 
paign. His habits were solitary. 
Often when his work was done he 
wandered Into the woods, to return 
with a capful of berries or a squirrel 
that he bad snared. Because he was 
silent, deft and daintier than a horse- 
boy ought to be, Lapo finally bade 
him serve Madonna Gemma. 

Watching his dark, blank face a* 
he strewed fresh herbs on her pave- 
ment. she wondered: 

"Does he know the truth?" 

Their glances met: ha seemed to 
send her a veiled look of comprehen- 
sion and promise. But whenever he 
appeared the crone was there. 

One morning, however. Foresto had 
time to whisper: 

"The Arabian." 

What did he mean? Was It through 
the Arab and Foresto that she might 
hope to escape or at the least to 


manage some revenge? Then, under anything? - ' 


lng his teeth and wheezing: 

"Not yet. Sweet saints in heaven, 
what a time it takes!" 

One morning a horseman In green 
and yellow scallops apiwared before 
the castle. It was Count Nicolotto 
Mutl. elder brother of the troubadour 
Raftaele. 

Lapo. having arranged his features, 
came down to meet the count. They 
kissed and entered the keep with their 
arms round each other's shoulders. 
Foresto brought In the gueet cup. 

Nicolotto Muti was a thin, calm poli- 
tician. elegant In his manners and 
speech. By the fireplace, after chat- 
ting of this and that, he remarked, 
with Ills hand affectionately on Ccr- 
camorte'a knee: 

"I am trying to find trace of my lit- 
tle Kaffaele. who has vanished like a 
mist. It Is said that he was last seen 
n this neighborhood. Can you tell me 


an ashen sky of autumn, as night was | h ', B face expressionless, took 


creeping in. she saw the Arabian as- , thought, then, carefuly answered: 


hi itched robe, its bodice tight, its 
.skirts voluminous. Madonna Gemma 
welcomed him In the hall. The re- 
ception over, old Baldo spoke with the 
■ •rone who served Madonna Gemma as 
inald: 

"I do not know what this pretty 
little fellow has In mind. While I 
watch him for spying, do you watch 
him for love-making. I'erhaps he 
thinks himself a alnging-blrd." 

A singing-bird was what Kaffaele 
Mutl proved to be. 

In the Mediterranean lands a new 
idea waa beginning to alter the con- 
duct of society. Woman, so long re- 
garded as a soulless animal, was be- 
ing transfigured Into an immaculate 
goddess whose business was man's ref- 
ormation. whose right was man's 
worship. 

This was the song that Raffaele 
Mutl. plucking at his twelve harp 
strings, raised In the hall of the Big 
Hornets' Nest at twilight. 

* * * * 


TTE sat by the fireplace on the 
1 guestff settee. beside Madonna 
Gemma. The torches, dripping fire 
in the wall rings, cast their light 
over the faces of the wondering ser- 
vants. Raffaele Mutl sang of a 


'You mean his brother, sir." 

I-apo Cereamorte laughed loud, but 
his laugh was the bark of a hyena, and 
his eyes were balls of fire. 

"No! With these legs and ringlets? 
Come here, Baldo. Here Is a girl who 
says she Is a man. What do you say. 
to speak only of this pretty skin of 
hers?" 

And with his big hand suddenly he 
ripped open Raffaeie's tunic half way 
to the waist, exposing the fair white 
flesh. The troubadour, thougli quiver- 
ing with shame and rage, remained 
motionless, staring at the great sword 
that hung In Its scarlet sheath from 
Lapo's harness. 

Old one-eyed Baldo. plucking his mas- 
ter by the elbow, whispered: “Take 
care. Cereamorte. His brother. Nico- 
lotto. la your ally. Since, after all. 
nothing much has happened, do not 
carry tb* offe"- e loo far." 

"Are you in your dotage?" Lapo 
retorted, still glaring with a dread- 
ful Interest at Raffaeie's flesh. "Do 
you speak of giving offense, when all 
1 desire is to be as courteous as my 
uneducated nature will allow? She 
must pardon me that slip of the 
hand: I meant only to stroke her 
cheek In compliment, hut Instead I 
tore her dress. Yet I will be a proper 
courtier to her still. Since she is 
now set on going home. I myself, 
alone, will escort her clear to the 


woman exalted far above him by her j J° r f | s *' OI [3... order to sel her upon ,he 


womanhood, which rivaled Godhood 
in containing all the virtues requisite 
for his redemption. Every deed must 
lie noble If rooted In love of her. 
All that one asked was to worship 
her Ineffable superiority. There stole 
into the heart of Madonna Gemma a 
new-born sense of feminine dignity, 
a glorious blossoming of pride, com- 
mingled with the tenderness of an 
immeasurable gratitude. 

About to part for the night, they 
exchanged a look of tremulous solem- 
nity . 

Her beauty waa no longer bleak, but 
rich — all at once too warm, perhaps. 


And presently Madonna Gemma, 
peering from her chamber window, 
saw her husband, with a ghastly pre- 
tense of care, lead young Raffaele 
Mutl down the hill, into the darkness 
from which there came never a 
sound. 

* '* * * 


tT was midnight when Lapo Cerea- 
morte re-entered the castle and 


called for food and drink. 

Now the shadow of the Big Hor- 
nets' Nest obscured even the glare of 
the summer sun. In the air that Ma- 


for a divinity whose only office was, donna Gemma breathed was always 

the guidance of a troubadour toward , _ . 

asceticism. His frail comeliness was( a chl11 ot horror. At dinner in the 
radiant with his poetical ecstasy — of hall she ate nothing, but drank her 
a sudden too flushed, one would think, I wine as though burning with a fever. 
ini- u youth whosa aspirations were 1 Sometimes, when the stillness had 


cending the hill to the castle. His 
tall figure, as flcshless as a mummy's; 
was swathed in a white robe like a 
winding-sheet: his beaked face and 
hollow eye-sockets were like a vision 
of death. Without taking her eyes 
from him. Madonna Gemma crossed 
herself. 

Baldo came to the gate. The ghost- 
ly Arabian uttered: 

'■Peace be with you. I have here, 
under my robe, a packet for your mas- 
ter. I must give Into no hands but his.” 

So Baldo led the sorcerer to Cerea- 
morte. and for a long while those two 
talked together In private. 

■ Next day Madonna Gemma noted that 
Lapo had on a new. short, sleeveless 
surcoat or vest, of whitish leather 
trimmed on Its edges with valr, and 
laced down the sides with tinsel. In 
this festive garment, the grim tyrant 
was 111 at ease, secretly anxious, al- 
most timid. Madonna Gemma soon 
found herself connecting this change In 
him with the fancy white-leather vest. 

In the hall, while passing a platter 
of flgs. Foresto praised the new gar- 
ment obsequiously. He murmured: 

"And what a line skin It Is made of! 
So soft, so delicate, so lustrous in Its 
finish! Is It pigskin, master? Ah. no; 
It Is finer than that. Kidskin? But a 
kid could not furnish a skin as large 
as this one." While speaking these 
words Foresto (lashed one look, 
mournful and eloquent, at Madonna 
Gemma, then softly withdrew from the 
hall. She stared, as though at a basi- 
lisk. at Lapo's new vest. In which she 
seemed to find the answer so long de- 
nied her. The hall grew dusky: she 
beard a far-off cry. and fainted in her 
chair. 

For a week Madonna Gemma did not 
rise from her bed. When Anally she 
did rise she refused to leave her room. 

* * * '* 


T)UT suddenly Lapo Cerdhmorte was 
gayer than he had been since the 


fall of Grangiola Castle. Every morn- 
ing when he had Inquired after Madonna 
Gemma's health, and had sent her all 
kinds pf tidbits, he went down to elt 
among his men. to play mora, to test 
sword-blades, to crack salty Jokes, to 
1st loose his husky guffaw. At times, 
cocking his eye toward certain upper 
casemente, he patted his One vest fur- 
tively, with a gleeful and mischievous 
grin. To Baldo, after some mysterious 
nods and winks, he confided: 

"Everything will be different whan 
she is well again.” 

"No doubt," snarled old Baldo, 
scrubbing at his mall shirt viciously. 
“Look you. Cereamorte. prepare for 
early trouble. Just as a Venetian aail- 


"Muti. because we are friends as 
well as allies I will answer you hon- 
estly. Returning from my visit with 
you. I found him In this hall, plucking 
a harp and singing love songs to my 
wife. I say frankly that If he had not 
been your brother I should have cut 
off his hands and his tongue. Instead. 
I escorted him to the forest and set 
him on the home road. I admit that 
before I parted from him I preached 
him a sermon on the duties of boys 
toward the friends of their families. 
Nay. fearing that he might not relate 
his adventure to you. In that discourse 
I somewhat pounded the pulpit. I 
confess that I gave him a little spank- 
ing." 

Count Nicolotto, without losing his 
fixed smile, declared: 

"Dear comrade, It was a young man. 
not a child, whom you chastised In 
that way. In another instance, as. of 
course you know, such an action 
would have been a grievous insult 
to all his relatives. Besides, I am 
sure that he meant no more than 
homage to your lady. However. I 
can understand the feelings of one 
who has been too much In the field to 
learn those innocent new gallantries. 
Indeed. I presume that I should thank 
you for what you believed to be a 
generous forbearance. But all this 
-does not find me my brother." » 

And Count Nicolotto closed his 
frosty, eyes. 

Cereamorte. despite all this cooing, 
received an Impression of enmity. As 
always when danger threatened, he 
became still and wary, much more 
resourceful than ordinarily, as If 
perils were needed to render him 
complete. Smoothing his Test with his 
fingers that were flattened from so 
much awordwork. Lapo said: 

"I feel now that 1 may have been 
wrong to put such shame upon him. 
On account of It, no doubt, he has 
sought retirement. Or maybe he has 


Arthur Balfour. 
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Journeyed abroad, say to Provence, a 
land free 


from such out-of-date bun- 
glers as I.” 

Nicolotto Mutl made a deprecatory 
gesture, then rose with a rustle of 
his green and yellow scallops, from 
which was shaken a fragrance of 
attar. 

"My good friend, let us hope so. 

It was Foresto who. in the court- 
yard, held Muti's stirrup end secretly 
pressed Into the visitor's hand a pel- 
let of parchment. For Foresto could 
write excellent Latin. 

No sooner had Count Nicolotto re- 
gained his strong town than a shock- 
ing rumor spread round — Lapo Cerea- 
morte had made Raffaele Muti's skin 
Into a vest, with which to drive hla 
wife mad. 

The noblemen cried out In ' fury; 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 

I N one of the tales Crabbe Intro- 
duces to us a young lady. Arabella 
by name, who read Berkeley. 
Bacon. Hobbes and Locke, and 
was such a prodigy of learning that 
The shone like a polished brilliant. 
From that town she reaped, and to 
that town she gave renown. 

One feels that In Mr. Balfour there 
la something of both the learned lady 
and the lofty spire. He la at once 

splnsterieh and architectural. 1 mean 
that he is a very beautiful object to 
look at. and at the same time a frus- 
trated and perverse nature. Moreover, 
hla learning partakes of a drawing 
room character, while his loftiness 
dwindles away to a point which af- 
fords no foothold for the son of man. 
One mav look up to him now and 
again but a constant regard would be 
rewarded by nothing more service- 
able to the admirer than a stiff b«b. 
He points upward indeed, but to fol- 
low hla direction la to discover only 
the void of etherlc vacancy. Like his 
learning, which may astonish the 
simple, but hardly llllumlnates the 
student, his virtues leave one cold. 
Some one who knows him well said to 
me once, "He Is not Sir Galahad, 
thuelasm In his heart. Hla career haa 
deteriorated hla fiber.” 

He began life well, but -has slack- 
ness in his blood and no vital en- 
thusiasm In his heart. His career has 
been a descent. He has taken things — 
ethically and Industrially — easily, too 

* IMa’a pity that nature forgot to be- 
stow upon him those domestic motions 
of the heart which humanize the mind 
and beautify character, for In many 
wavs he was fitted to play a great 
part In affairs of state, and with real 
emotion in his nature would have 
made an Ideal leader of the nation 
during the struggle with Germany. He 
Is a conspicuous example of the val- 
ue of sensibility, for, lacking this one 
quality, he has entirely failed to reach 



into the shell of his private life and 
there deals with individuals, particu- 
larly wllh dependents. Il has no more 
to do with hla spirit than his tail- 
coat and his white lie. Its remark- 
able Impression comes from Its unex- 
pectednese: Its effect la the shock of 
surprise. In public he la ready to 
shake ihe whole world by the hand, 
almost put It on the Shoulder; bill in 
private he la careful to see that the 
world d ies not enler even the remot- 
est of his lodge gates. 

"Th» truth about Arthur Balfour.” 
said George IVyndham. "Is this: He 
knows there's been one Ice age. and 
he thinks there's going to lie an- 
other." 

Little aa the general public may sus- 
pect It. the charming, gracious and 
cultured Mr. Balfour Is the most ego- 
tistical of men, and a man who would 
make almost any sacrifice to remain 
in office. It costa him nothing to 
serve under Lloyd Oeorge; It would 
have coat him almost his life to I.* 
out of office during the period so ev- 
ening as that of the great war. He 
loves office more than anything this 
world can offer; neither In phllasoiiliy 
nor music, literature nor science, has 
he ever. been able to And rest for hi* 
soul. 

He la so self-absorbed that he ap- 
pears to be wholly unaware of those 
who minister to hla comfort Of his 
servants he never knows the less! 
detail, not even their names, and even 
a devoted secretary who aerved him 
faithfully for many years may find 
himself treated almost aa a stranger 
In a moment of need. 

It haa been said that the whole his- 
tory of philosophical thought is an 
attempt to separate Ihe object and the 
subject. Mr. Balfour appears t.i have 
made this separation complete — so 
complete. Indeed, that he can scarcely 
be called aelfleh, since for hint there 
exists no objective Held for the opera- 
tion of unselfishness. 

* * * a 


T LAMENT this aelf-abaorptlon of Mr. 
Balfour aa much as I lament In his 


cousin. Lord Robert Cecil, the lack of 
the fighting qualities of leadership. 
To no man of the unionist party, after 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, have more hopeful op- 
portunities presented themselves for 
creative statesmanship. He might 
have settled the Irish queatlon. He 
might have avoided the Boer war. In 
the conduct of which be behaved with 
real nobleness at the beginning. He 
might have saved Germany from her 
■ _ warmongers. In any case he 


ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


criticism In her eyes and voice. "I 
think he is a nice child, but we rather 
fear he lacks the Balfourlan manner.” 
Even In childhood. 

* * * * 


the greatness to which la man gifts 
entitled him. 


fQUUCU *»•*■■- 

Few men can be so charming; no man 

• — '-har-* 


re w men ■*■* ok • 

can be more Impressive. Hia handsome 
appearance, hia genial manner, hia dis- 
tinguished voice, hla eagerness and 
playfulness in conversation, all con- 
tribute to an Impression of personality 
hardly equaled at the present time. 
He might easily pass for the perfect 
Ideal of the gentleman. In a certain 
set of society he remains to this day 
a veritable prince of men. And bis 
tastes are pure and hla life la whole- 
some. 

A lady of my acquaintance was onee 
praising to its mother a robust and 
handsome infant who could boast a 
near relationship with Arthur Bal- 
four. "Yea," said the mother, with 


'T'HIS Balfourlan manner, as I un- 
derstand it. haa its roots in an at- 
titude of mind — an attitude of con- 
vinced superiority which insists In the 
first place on complete detachment 
from the enthusiasms of the human 
race, and In the second place on keep- 
ing the vulgar world at arm's length. 

It Is an attitude of mind which a 
critic or a cynic might be Justified 
In assuming, for It la the attitude of 
one who desires rather to observe the 
world than to shoulder soy of Its 
burdens; but it II a posture of ex- 


ceeding danger to any one who lacks 
nd> 


tenderness or sympathy, whatever 
his purpose or office may be, for it 
tends to breed the most dangerous 
of all intellectnal vices, that spirit of 
self-satisfaction which Dostoievsky 
declares to be the Infallible mark of 
an Inferior mind. 

To Arthur Balfopr this studied atti- 


tude of aloofness has been fatal, 
both to his character and to his 
cageer. He has said nothing, writ- 
ten nothing, done nothing, which lives 
In the hearts of his countrymen. To 
look back upon hia record la to see 
a desert, and a desert with no altar 
and with no monument — without even 
one tomb at which a friend might 
weep. 

There la one signal characteristic of 
the Balfourlan manner which Is 
worthy of remark. It Is an assump- 
tion In general company of a moat 
urbane, nay. even a most cordial, 
spirit. I have heard many people de- 
clare at a public reception that he is 
the most gracious of men, and seen 
many more retire from shaking hla 
hand with a flush of pride on their 
faces, as though royalty had stopped 
to Inquire after the measles of their 
youngest child. 

But thla heartiness of manner la of 
the moment only, and for everybody; 
It manifests Itaelf more personally in 
the circle of hla Intimates and la Ir- 
resistible in week-end parties; bnt It 
disappears when Mr. Balfour retires 


might he vs led the unionist party to- 
ward reconstruction and so have pre- 
vented the slap-dash methods at re- 
form set going by Lloyd George, after 
a long and Irritating period of torv 
pottering. For few men In modern 
times have exercised so great a fas- 
cination over that curious and easily 
satisfied body, the house of commons, 
and no man in public life of our times 
has enjoyed a more powerful prestige 
in the constituencies Indeed, he stood 
for many years as the dignified and 
honorable flegure In the public life 
of Great Britain, and hla Influence In 
politics during the first part of that 
period was without serious rivalry. 

I have always thought It significant 
of hi* true nature that Mr. Balfour 
should be one of the worst offenders 
In that unlovely front bench habit of 
putting hla feet up on the clerk's ta- 
ble. The last lime I waa In the house 
of commons J. H. Thomas was lying 
back on the opposition front bench 
with hla legs In the air and hla muddy 
boota crossed on the table. The boor- 
lahnese of his attitude struck my com- 
panion very sharply. But I pointed 
out to him that the difference between 
Mr. Thomas, the labor member, and 
Mr. Balfour, the groat gentleman, waa 
merely a else In boots. 
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